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Amp what df-Grove-Hill, Camberwell ? 
we think we hear some of our readers say. 
Why; in the first place, it is a very pl 

: Ghioate, situated i 
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cates of the drama,, 
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mas holidays, I played George Barnwell, 
and the late Mrs. Pritchard played Mil- 
wood. Doctor Barrowby, physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, aH me, he was 
sent for by a young gentleman, in Great 
St.:‘Helen’s, apprentice to a very capital 
merchant. He found him very ill with a 
slow fever, a heavy hammer pulse, that 
no medicine could touch. The nurse told 


that it would be in vain to order him me- 
dicine, unless he would open his- mind 
ely. After much solititation ‘on the 


heavy at his 
sooner die than 


much cc versation, he told the doc- 
tor, he was the second son to a gentleman 


‘200 ‘fortine in Hertfordshire ; that he : 


‘betn - sted with cash, drafts, and 
notes, which he had made free with, to the 
amount of two hundred pounds. That 
two or three nights before to Drury 

e, to see Ross Mrs. Pritchard, in 
their characters of Barnwell and 
ae he was so forcibly struck, that he 
not enj @ moment’s peace since, 
wubel't die, to avoid is then he 

saw hanging over him. The doctor asked 
where «his father was ? He replied, he 
expected him there every minute, as he 
was sent for by his master upon his being 
taken 80 ill. The doctor desired the 
to make himself -per- 

ly easy, as he would undertake his 
should make-all right ; and, to get 
patient in a promising way, assured 
‘if his’ father made the least hesita- 
ion, he should have the money of 
father soon arrived—the doctor 


4 


him. 
took 


‘even think of it more. 
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thing would be settled in a few minutes, 
to his ease and satisfaction: that his 
father was gone to. his banker for the 


‘money, and would soon return with peace 


and forgiveness, and never mention, or 
What is very 
extraordinary, the doctor told me, that in 
a few a: after Lge we ay thia 
news to his patient, u feeling his 
Pulse, without the help i any moliiien, 
was quite another creature. The fathet 
returned with notes to the:amount of two 
hundred pounds, which ‘he put into the 
son’s hands—they wept, kissed, embraced, 
The son soon recovered, and lived to be s 
very eminent merchant. Doctor Bars 
rowby never told me the name’; but the 
story he mentioned often in the ‘green- 
room of Drury Lane Theatre ; and aftet 
telling it one night when I was standing 
by, he said to po You have done some 
in your profession, more, pethaps 
™many a clergyman who pi ed last 
Sunday’—for the ‘patient the doctor, 
the play raised sueh ‘horror and contri 


in his soul, that he would, if it ‘wou 


God to raise 3 friend--to extrical 
dedicate 


“ I'am, dear sir, your's truly, ~~ * 
“6 ” 
‘AVID Ross. 





HINTS TO SECONDS IN DUELS. 


Wirth a little water, you must make 
some gunpowder into a paste; then: 
roll it into balls, dry them, and rub them‘ 
over with pencil, to give them the ap. 
pearance of lead; these’you must substi-' 
tute for those brought by your principals.’ 
Remember, ‘in ing them down, to 
— ‘them into dust. ; You on ~~ 
e an opportunity ‘of giving the hat 
one of the omen a ‘hard’ pinch with 
a bullet-mould. After the ies have’ 
fired, you must shew the mark, and swear 
you saw the bullet strike, and with great 
warmth insist upon it, that the wearer 
must not only have heard the ball; “but 
also have felt his hat‘shake. You must 
not allow him to deny it; “if he ‘should 
at first, which is ‘very improbable, ‘he 
will not do so long. ich 
Kine Cor. : 
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ELEGY, 
Deditatedto ¢ *¥ * * 
& PARODY ON GRAY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tar pealing clock proclaims the close of day, 
Th’ attorney's ¢lerk goes slowly to his tea ; 

And mine begins to plod his weary way, 
And leave my regms to solitude and me. 


Now fades the glitt'ring river on my sight, 
Aud all the air a solemn stiliness feels; 
Save when the rake wheels round his rapid 


flight, 
Aad drowsy watchmen follow at his heels. 


Save, that from yonder darkly shaded tow’r, 
The moping sage does solemnly complain 

Of such, as wandering near his lonely door, 
Molest his quiet unassuming reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms that old tree’s shade, 
‘Where ancient seats in many a mould’ring 
heap 
‘Spread out ; whete in repose you may be taid 
' Most sweetly to enjoy the balm of sleep. 


‘Whilst the mild beam which ev'ning does adern, 
The gay young student laughing at your head; 

"The Postman’s bell, or th’ echoing horn, 

“Rowse you no longer from your lowly bed. 


For you, the blazing hearth ne’er does burn ; 
Or, busy housewife ply her ev ning care : 

Or children run to lisp their sire’s revurn, 
And climb your knees the envied kiss to share. 


Bat still thy janiors to thy learning yield, 

‘ Wlien you put on the stately law peruke, 

To prove their argunents are all afield, 
And make them buw at your hard stroke, 


Perhaps thy ambition mocks their arduous toil; 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 

But, yet, let grandeur hear without a smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


But stay-—the boast of heraldry and power, 
And all that beauty—all that wealth e’er gave ; 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor do you, ye proud, whose happiness is grief, 
If, of your merit, no trophies you can raise, 

To push your fame in many a well-fee’d brief,. 
And swelling marks of vast increasing praise. 


Repine at fate, or with rude passion’s gust 
‘Renonuce the Law ; because ’tis many a year, 
Sinoe thou'st been cail'd, and yet ‘tis with dis- 


gost 
Thou’st not a brief received, thy heart tocheer. 


‘Whe, if thou'dst “y known, th’ empire 
- might have sway. 
5 Greuties $0 costaigiite living tye 


Fair knowledge to thine eyes, her ample page, 
Rich with the speils of time, nay perbaps 
‘utroll ; 
Tho care bath yet repressed thy noble raze, 
Aad frose the — oe of thy soul. | 


it 


“ Full many « gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean beag 

Full many a flow'r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air” 


Perhaps thou may’st be he that hath with daurt- 
less breast, : 
The petty tyrant of his school withstood ; 
Some mute ingiorious Milton thon may’st rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's 
blood ; 


Th’ applause of list'ning senates tocommiand, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise ; 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read thy hist’ry in a nation’s cyts. 


Thy lot forbade, nor circumscribed alone, 
Thy glowing virtues, but thy faults confin'd; 

Forbade to wade thro‘ slaughter to’a thrane, 
Aud shut the gate of mercy on mankind. 


The struggling pangs of conscious trath to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Perhaps, from the mad'ning crowds ennobled 
strife, 
Thy sober wishes may have lear to stfay + 
And midst the cool sequester’d vale of life, 
Thou ‘dst keep the noiseléss tenor of thy way:’ 


Yet donot think thy wig sosprucely deck'd, 
Will ne’er entice a brief.tlat's straying by; . 
Whose — and wacouth words its nonsense 
do protec 
And for it = the tribute of a sigh. 


Thy name; thy years, thy thin and wriskted fere,, 
Insure success: thy fame will tenmsupphy = * 

A stream of briéfs, your fortune to replace, ° - 
And wealth, and peace, await: you cre you di, 


And you, whom dumb forgetfulness and cere, 
T’ anxiety and bitter want resigned; 
Witl hail with joyous look and altered aif, 
Th’ increasing streagth and vigoar or yout 
mind. ‘ 
And when at last thy soul at parting flies, 3 
Some pious drops thy closing eye requires; _ 
E‘en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Een in thy ashes live thy wonted fires. 


If thou, whom now I've fancied tobe dead, 
Perceiv'st that I thy tale do tow relate; 
If chance by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred lawyer should inquire thy fate. 
tree 


Haply, some hoary-headed clerk may say, 

** Oft have I seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty step the dew away, 

To meet the sun upon the grassy lawii. 


« There on the bench at yonder nodding beeéN, 
That wreathes its old fantastic branch sohigh} 

His listless length at ev'ning would he stretch, . 

_ And gaze upon the tide that’s streaming dy. 


“* Hard by you tree, now smiling as ih scorn, 
~ Mutt'ring old law forms he would oftén rove ; 
Now drooping, wofut, wan, like od forlorn, « 
Or crazed with care‘or crossed in hopeless leve: 
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** One eve I missed him at his wonted post, 
Upon the bench and near his fav’rite tree ; 

Another came, I almost thought him lost, 
Since on the lawn, not at the stream was he. 


** The next with dirges slow, in sad array, 
Duly to the grave we saw him borue ; 
Approach and read, for thou may’st read, the lay 
In which his heirs have shown how much they 
mourn.” 


EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A sage to fame and fortune not unknown; 
Fair Science nursed him from his very birth, 
But Melancholy mark’'d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and liis soul sincere, 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send; 
He to mis'ry gave ev’ry thing but a tear, 
He gain’d from Heav’n every thing but a 
friend. 
Epwarp. 





SMALL TALK. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


ConsIsTENCy, dear Mr. Editor, how- 
ever it may be upheld as the main-spring 
of the pa ti affairs of life, exercises 
no — over female minds. It 
gives weight to the sentiments of the 
lawyer, the merchant, and the sage, whose 
ideas, in their varied pursuits, need a 
basis whereon to found conjecture ; with 
such, an opinion once accurately formed, 
becomes a legacy to posterity, and the 
accumulation of such opinions constitute 
the wisdom of the age. In the female 
world the case is widely different ; were 
the Fair to become methodical and sen- 
tentious in their imaginative excursions, 
what a vast range of tattle must they aban- 

lon—what a provoking restraint would 
it impose, to strive to check, whether in 
season or out of season, the natural ten- 
dency of our sweet voices, to clothe with 
insinuating grace the utterance of what- 
ever ideas may assume the ascendant for 
the time being. Whatever, therefore, 
may be urged relative to the consistency 
of our sex, don’t believe one word of it, 
Sir—it is incompatible with our natures ; 
we should be the most monotonous insipid 
cfeatures breathing if we pretended to 
this equality, in adi the little vicissitudes 
to-which our tempers and dispositions are 
subjected. No one that has ever indulged 
the dear delightful spirit of contradiction, 
would for a moment tolerate the idea of 
perfect rationality—’tis absurd in the ex- 
treme, out of nature—a moping, listless 
State of existence, that would charac- 
terize us as the tamest creatures imagina- 
ble. Picture to yourself, Mr. Editor— 
though why need you do that, since you 
enjoy the reality almost to saticty—the 
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indescribable delight whiist enjoying the 
presidency of your own fire-side (which, 
by the bye, I think must be a little ely- 
sium), the pleasant chit-chat as to what 
is or is not eligible for insertion in your 
choice pages of amusement and instruc- 
tion s—the fascinating, yet arduous task 
of selecting from a table, absolutely 
groaning with intellectual sweets, an 
heterogeneous mass of inconsistences, 
touching upon almost. every subject to 
which ingenious argument can be di- 
watehend trepidation consequent on 
breaking the seal, from a fair hand, of a 
pacquet, odorous with bergamot, and the 
natural avidity and laudable anxiety to 
master its contents, in oe to the 
every day character of ordinary scribblers ; 
the only, but often richly-merited com- 

liments of innumerable compliments of 

numerable correspondents, presenting 
an inexhaustible olio, ever varying ever 
new, to your enraptured vision—com- 
bining grave with gay, and lively with 
severe, a diversity of pleasingly-varied 
compositions thaf task your discrimina- 
tion to its utmost bent, to select judi- 
ciously, for the gratification of your innu- 
merable readers. What a scope for taste 
and fancy to revel in! How delightful, 
to us correspondents, would a peep behind 
the scenes prove! This is Jaudable cu- 
riosity ; and yet (I shudder to think of 
it) the indulgence to one of my slender 
pretensions might be too sad a shock to 
the nerves for endurance. Conceive the 
horror of hearing one’s essay designated 
Balaam,—inserted, perhaps, out of com- 
plaisance, or, what is worse, wholly dis- 
carded as unfit to grace your eng aera 
miscellany ;—the bare thought half in- 
clines me to commit my lucubration to 
the flames, feeling that I owe your gra- 
cious notice rather to politeness than 
to desert, as you must number such a 
host of eloquent contributants possessing 
much stronger claims on your complai- 
sance.—No compliments, I beg, or I shall 
doubt your sincerity. 

I scarcely know how to allude to my 
coadjutors the Misses Di. Dashwell and 
Candid, to whom you, Mr. Editor, have 
introduced your readers. For my own 
part, I like not ’omans with peards, and 
methinks I spy creat peards under their 
mufflers., Confess, my good Sir, are 
they not wolves in sheep’s clothing ? 
Tis kindly intentioned, I allow, in them, 
to court the display of female talent, in 
aid of a publication so pleasing and unex- 
ceptionable as the Mrrror,—urging it 
to the task of depicting the living man- 
ners as they rise, and giving free course 
to excursive fancy and glowing imagina- 
tion: more particularly is it due,.in 
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acknowledgment of the gallantry which 
you are ever on the alert to manifest in 
their behalf; and I hope and trust your 
future pages will present many instances 
of contrasted excellences in compliance 
with the suggestions of (dare I say) these 
pseudo logical 8. 


Feb. 14, 1825. JANET. 


ON SILENCE. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1r,—Among a variety of other schemes 
that have been devised by the legislature, 
with a view to restrain excess, we find 
many salutary laws, enacting a tax upon 


luxuries. It is rather singular, that im- q 


unity in the use of speech has been so 
ong tolerated ; and, that no act of par- 
liament has yet been passed, in favour of 
silence ; more particularly, when she has 
80 great a majority of both houses on her 


side ! 
- If age be so universally admitted ho- 
nourable, and antiquity have a right to 
precedence, surely it will not be denied, 
that silence is far superior to vulgar 
speech, and all the empty flourishes of 
loquence ; which are but too often em- 
ployed in the worst causes, and tend to 
pervert the judgment of the weak. The 
tongue is, indeed, a little mischievous 
member, and the propagator of scandal 
and falsehood ; were its real use but 
rightly estimated, and its abuse properly 
checked—did men speak from their hearts, 
and not mefely from their lips—then, in- 
deed, malice and ill-nature would lose 
their venom, and your word merchants 
become, at least, inoffensive, if not useful 
members of the community :—but, as the 
case at present exists, thinking is not 
counted a requisite in speaking; your 
modern praters are but adventurers in a 
sort of verbal lottery, at the risk of an 
infinite number of words (mere blanks !) 
and take their chance for the meaning— 
(prizes extremely rare !) 

The unrestrained motion of the tongue 
(I cannot term it wse) has been produc- 
tive of as much mischief as a mad bull in 
a fair; but, with your permission Mr. 
Editor, we will devise a plan to tame this 
turbulent engine, and render it as harm- 
less as an uncharged gun, or a milk-sop 
beau ! 

Thus much in praise of silence ;—and 
in pro — enforce its practice by 

g the mouths of the multitude, 

hope for the forgiveness of your female 
readers in thus openly attacking “the pri- 
vilege of the sex.”? It is therefore pro- 


jected tolay a éax upon loquacity, and to 
class the talkers as follows:— 
K 3 
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1. Those who talk sense, 

2. Those who talk nonsense, 

3. Those who speak truth, and , 

A. Those who tell falsehoods. : 

Now, as to the first division, they might 

(perhaps) at one shilling per head, if 
the three — loms, average 5/. a yeat,— 
but this defalcation would be amply com- 
pensated by the second (nonsense mongers) 
who at the same rate would average as 
thany millions !—The truth tellers, aft 
half-a-crown each, might possibly produce 
1002. per year ; while the last class, (which 
includes a vast body of authors, historians, 
travellers, professionalists, and tradesmen 
of every sort), at only a pepper-corn each, 
would equal the revenue of the East In- 
ies ! 

Thus, like counsellor Mouse, I have 
proposed to ‘ bell the cat ;”? but leave 
abler hands to fix it on—and for ascer- 
taining the quantum of idle words, let 
every man be compelled to a quarter'y, 
and every lady to a daily confession before 
Mr. Justice Silence, or any other magis- 
trate, (as Falstaff says) “‘ fitting to be of the 
peace.” 

And now, sir, lest you may consider I 
have been already too noisy about silence, 
permit me, in concluding, to subscribe 
myself 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
29th Jan. 1825. JACOBUS. 


ARCHIE, ON NUMBER CXXV. 
OF THE MIRROR. 


Mr. Ep1ror.—Your sensible and valu- 
able correspondent, Tim Tobykin, at the 
onset of a series of articles contributed 
under the title of My Common-Place 
Book, promised you, and himself too, no 
doubt, the timous contributions of a 
coterie whom he had warmly interested in 
the success of your well-intended publi- 
cation. Tim is a friend of mine, and 
(entre nous ) looks with no unkindly eye 
on your fair and pleasing correspondent, 
Janet, so I prithee make use of the Baron 
of Bradwardine’s motto, if you view the 
damsel with a single eye; but this is 
from the purpose of my present commu- 
nication ; ‘* matter of much pith and mo- 
ment” doth now engage his almost ex- 
clusive attention, but entering, as I do, 
most fully into his friendly wishes for the 
unsullied face of the Mrrror, I am in. 
duced to venture a few remarks that had 
not else stained the purity before me, 
though I must in candour assure you 
it is no easy task to decide upon the 
whereupon. - The devotees of nature and 
“ her great First Cause” have contributed 
their several quota. The ‘ Sports of 
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Ass” come hindiy-to xo teenage m- 
gium of your Editorial. re: 3 habits, 
manners, pictorial essays, have 
each in their turn amused and informed 
gur ever-thirs' minds; where then 
can I hope successfully to venture my. 
primary essay in your interesting co- 
mns? I have more than once t 
of entering the lists “critically,” and if 
is one occasion more than another 
tending to facilitate such entrée, it is 
presented by Number 125, “ the, public 
good doth stir us to the act,” let no man 
warThe topographical notice of Stratford 
to; 

Bow, is what it should be, drawn from 
authentic sources, and calculated, in 
conjunction with the correct idea convey- 
ed by Mr. Smanrs’ well executed wood- 
cut to fix the incidents and subject avail- 
ably in.the recollection, Would, Mr. 
Editor, I could say the A. B.C. as well. 
Doubtless the essay is well-intended, and 
far be the idea from me of nipping the 
budding flower-; his quotations are proofs 
aor with him memory is paged by recol- 
lection, and thus becomes an estimable 
peamaian, but “pity "tis ’tis true” it 





id not occur to him that in such fleeting 
notices of passing events as eng publica- 
tion admits, it is indispensably necessary 
to sketch the changes, “living as they 
rise ;” still I am pleased with 4. B. C. 
(who is not?) one word to him at part- 
ing, write freely byt print discriminately, 
icst those who are friendly to him become 
D. E. F. (execrable pun!) to his actual 
pretensions, C.J. D. comes next to be 
shewn up, so far as his ** Spirited Ode’* 

oes, "tis well, but let a friend to poetry 

at is worth remembrance, urge him in 
some early number of the Mirror to 
give its readers the better half of his 
ps I will venture a starting verse 
for him if- he will deign to adopt it. 
~Tis true I have written good humor'dly gay, 

A spirited ode, and have done it incog : 

But reversing the picture, there's as much to say 

Against, as in favour of tippling the Grog. 


§¢ Fashion” comes next, the fashion of 
F.C. N. where and em ry an- 
noying visitant u im ? surely it is 
the child of ode’ eunteane on one of 
‘¢ the. effice attendances” he speaks of, 
‘* all on.account of the delay of the Fo- 
reign Posh,”’ truly, the Foreign Post has 
much to answer fer; who ever heard of 
such a thing, (no one ever witnessed it) 
in polite society, as suffering your own 
dinner to cool (read spoil) that all might 
be served ere you ventured to form ap 
opinion on the soup or fish which might, 
in this case, be vainly awaiting. such 


courtesy. 
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tively but it brings no convict-ion with it. 
The Grunts of Tipperkin follow, and 
lest it should be of me * thy vision. 
doth not reach thy friend’s defects,” lk 
rate him too as heis now but seldom with 
us, those ** few and far-hetweens, should 
they not be higher tinctured, filled with. 
bright imaginations,” thus recompensing. 
us for their possible unavoidable seer 
by ‘brighter scintillations? You, Mr. 
‘ itor, coe wet answer nee mpier 
tive, nor wi majorit your 
ers be behind-hand in The admission ; 


. why then will he attempt to satisfy us. 


with this brief snatch, luncheon. as, 
we may call it, when the head he hag 
chosen for his lucubrations hae all the 
attractiveness about it that the prelude te 
a handsome dinner possesses ? bué one 
excuse can be madc for him,. the tempo- 
rary ‘inversion of his nature” as my 
kind hearted and amiable schoohnaster 
was wont to term it, when our urchin 
gre had led him unwillingly to seek 
e key of the birch amp Let. us hope, 
aye and expect too, that as wintry glooms 
will in their uniform course anieaine 
face of our natural heaven, so. his mental 
one will again burst from its “ dark ob- 
scure’’ and the Mirnror’s pages be al- 
lowed their full icipation in a con. 
summation so ‘ devoutly to be wished.'’. 
Surely Tim and the Hero of the North. 
are not one and the same,. I must confeas 
I have my suspicions, for while the one 
is declaring in your pages that. he is 
“ very, very sick”? the other no less pa- 
thetically appealed to our humanities for 
medicine, the last. time I ventured my 
ribs at the Caledonian, «<g nod toa bling 
horse,” you can finish it Mr. Editor. . 
Your autographs are what they ought 
to be, (by the, bye. I may as well send you 
two, our late good king's, and those of 
Lord Nelson, previous and subsequent to. 
the loss of his right arm,* the histosicak 
notice can but be, a. tranacript. from 
* For these we sincerely thank our good friend’ 


Archie, and shalt make the preper use of 
them.—Ea, - ’ 
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sources much more readily accessible to 
you than to myself. 

Lancashire Manners are like all other 
manners, I presume, regulated by cir- 
cumstances, and so does Mr. Baines 
think, for he gives us meagre satisfaction. 
Reminiscences are good. ++ have good 
= . Liston’s Biography is amusing 

its very contradictiveness—Liston 
and |Phantasmata! Momus and Mumps, 


sounds nearly as conceivable, but Ill. 


endeavour.next time I see him to associate 
Charnwood with his name, and then ’tis 
ten to one but I _may laugh more heartily 
at him than ever. The extract from 
Mrs. Baillie’s Lisbon, is a delightful 
sketch, the pencil itself could not have 
brought it ‘out. more vividly. Your 
Gatherer has been laudably industrious, 
and the poetic relievos are very creditable. 
The Evening Contemplation, and The 
Lines written in a Quaker’s Garden 
have something peculiarly attractive in 
them. Thus much for the 125th number 
of the Mirror ; nothing but the interest 
I take in the publication would have in- 
duced me thus freely to comment on its 
contents. What I have written is in 
-—— with the best of wishes 
the Mrrror's brightness; the senti- 
ments it contains are those of many of 
your admirers as well as of 
ARCHIE.* 


P. S.. One of the best proofs of your 
discrimination is given in the extract from 
Capt. Lyon’s last Narrative ; numerous 
as are the traits of endurance and disci- 
line in the character of British sailors, 
it is not possible to find one of a stamp so 
nearly approaching the sublime, combin- 
ing as it does, extreme of danger with 
the most perfect. resignation to its worst 
consequences when all human effort was 
found unavailing to extricate them. 

* The length of Archie's friendly and excel- 
lent letter obliged us to curtail it; but as, we be- 
lieve, we have omitted more praise than censure, 
we trust he will not feel offended at this i 
of our Editorial prerogative.—Ep. — 








STANZAS, 


On hearing ar. ignorant person assert, that 
Henry Kirke White, did not merit the fame hig 
writings have acquired. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON.. 


Anp dost thou grudge the wreath of fame, 
Upon the Minstrel’s grave to fie? : 
And dost thou grudge the Pogt’s name, 
To him thus early doomed to die? 
Alas !—the child of genius knows, 
How dearly are such honowss won; 
By faded cheeks—by lost repose,— © 
By life extinguish'd ere begun! 


_ certain, that the jud, 


Beside his lamp, at-midnight’s hour, - - 
* Learning's pale martyr sat and kept, 
Vigils of soul-inspiring power, 
While those less gifted slept ; 
*Twas then, he turn’d the classic'‘page, 
Wheu favouring silence reign'd around; 
Then, pored o'er many an ancient sage, 
And trod on sacred ground ! > 


Yes !—’twas in midnight’s hallowing gloom, 
Wasting life’s dim and feeble fire ; 

The Poet dug his early tomb, 
And ‘woke his plaintive lyre! 

Then, his heart burn’d o’er Homer's theme, 
Or wept with Briton’s matchless child, 

By Avon's fairy-haunted stream, 
Echoing his “ wood notes wild !* 

None, but the child of genius knows, 
How dearly are such honours won; 

By faded cheeks—by lost repose,— 
By life extinguished ere begun! 

Then, do not grudge the wreath of fame, 
Upon her HENRY'S grave to lie; 

Like Spring's first flowers the Poet came, 
To blossom—and to die !— ; 








HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
COACHES. 

(For the Mirror.) “yuct 

Aw able and ingenious author has treated, 

the subject that gives a title to the present: 

paper, (page 66, vol. 2.) in a manner so 


’ 


erally interesti it 
eat wall a A for the following:, 
adalition to it, but it is presumed to cons: 


tain some few particulars that may have: 
escaped the notice of that agreeable writer.. 

Julius Cesar found chariots here eigh- 
teen hundred years ago; for all, wheel-. 
carriages which warriors rode and —-. 
in, are fairly comprehended under . 
name. This method of fighting in cha-: 
riots is very ancient: we have it noticed 
in Homer, and in the book of Exodus, 
and thence forward to the book of Kings 
and Chronicles. But this way of fighting: 
was inconvenient, and the Saracens, who. 
were once the best soldiers in the world 
in their days, used horses. These Sata- 
cens, it is probable, were descended fron 
the ancient Parthians, who-also fought on 
horseback, and used to fly, with an inten« 
tion to betray into. disorder the array of 
the enemy’s battle. 

From the Romans. and Saracens, the 
nations of Europe might learn to reject 
the use of chariots in war (if they had not. 
done it sooner), for almost all the-nations 
of Europe reg! mg armies against them 
to-recover the Holy Land. 

Coaches are again found in England in 
the days of queen Elizabeth, when they 
were pele He by the way of France, as 
our fashions commonly are; and it is most 
rode on horseback 
to Westminster-Hall, in term time, all 
the reign of king James L, and possibly 
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a good deal later. At the Restoration, 
king Charles II. ‘rode on horseback, be- 
tween his two brothers, the dukes of York 
and Gloucester ; and the whole cavalcade,. 
which was very splendid, and consisted. of 


@ great number of persons, was performed : 


on horseback. . 

Stowe says, when queen Elizabeth went 
to St. Paul’s to return thanks for the de- 
feat of the Armada, “ she did come in a: 
chariot-throne,” the same drawn 
by two white hotses’;;” and Wilson adds 
that “ the rest crept in by.deg as men, 
at first venture to sea ;°? and that she in 
“her old age used reluctantly such-an 
— i “+9 conveyance,” _ 

n the 1672, at. whic! 
throughout the kingdom, there vee ade 
six si coaches constantly running, a 

mphliet was written and’ lished” by 

r. John Cresset, of the -house,- 
urging their suppression, and amongst the 
gtave reasons given against their continu- 
ance, the author says, % These 
coaches make gentlemen come to London 
on every small'occasion, which otherwise 
they would not do, but upon urgent ne- 
cessity; nay, the convenience of the pas- 
sage makes their wives often come up, 
who, rather than come such long journeys 
on horseback,’ would stay at home. Then, 
when they come to town, they must pre- 
pg Hat the mode, get fine clothes, go 
to plays and treats, and by these means 
get such a habit of. idleness and love of 
pleasure, as make them uneasy ever after.”’ 
- One remarkable fact concerning the in- 
crease of coaches among us, is, that it is 
computed, that no’ less than 10,000 per- 
sons aré daily on the road in stage coaches, 
in different parts of the kingdom ; this, 
however astonishing, is not at all impro- 
bable, as may -be seen on reference to page 
447, vol. 2, of the‘ Mirror, where the 
amazing increase of this particular means 
of conveyance is noticed. 

- Our present number of hackney-coaches 

that ply in the streets ‘of the metropolis, 
is* 1,200, besides cabriolets, which, in 
imitation of the French vehicle, have so 
recently been introduced among us. 


° R-——-y. 


THE SPANISH REFUGEES. 
SrantaRps of a worthier race 
Than those that now your soil disgrace, 
Hearts that burn with freedom’s fire ! 
Souls that war with tyranny’s ire; 
Welcome to Britannia’s Isle ; 
Welcome to sweet liberty’s smile ! 
By the blood of patriot’s slain! 
By the minds that writhe in pain; 
By. the friends and kindred dear, 
Left to breathe in dungeons drear, 
Welconie to Britannia’s Isle ; 
Welcome to sweet liberty's smile; 
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By the scars so bravely won! 
By your deeds of valour done! 
« By the great and deathless cause, 
. Freedom's rights, and freedom's laws! 
Welcome to Britannia's Isle; 
Welcome to sweet liberty's smile! 


By the tears from beauty‘s eyes | 

By your wives and children’s sighs! 

By the battles gloriotis wrought, ° 

(Where Mina. and Quiroga fought!) 

Welcome to Britannia’s Isle ; 

Welcome to sweet liberty's smile! 
Uropta. 





; WOLVES. — 
Some years ago, some gentlemen were 


_ travelling in one of the provinees bor. 


dering on the Wener, when, at some dist- 
ance from the road-side, in the forest, 
they heard’a dreadful howling, as of an 
immense number of wolves and other 


stage animals: but. instead of alighting, to see 


what it pushed on for the next 
poabenn, ry door of which they 
found the post-master and his servants, 
listening to the uncommon noise. One 
of the travellers proposed that all present 
should arm themselves and go to the 
spot, but as none of the post-master’s 
party would consent to that, they all re-~ 
fred, into the house, but next morning 
arose very Mag went to the place 
where the howling had been heard * the 
preceding evening; and found to their 
great surprise a number of dead wolves, 
some of them without any marks’ of vio- 
lence upon them, and a small shred of a 
bear’s skin, near the tree where the unfor- 
tunate animal had been sitting, when he 
had been attacked by the numerous bands 
of wolves, which had undcubtedly de- 
voured him. Till that time it was not 
generally thought that wolves would 
attack bears, but that and some other in- 
stances of dauntless ferocity, plainly 
shews what wolves in a state of starva- 
tion willdo. — 
A. F. M. 





A CELEBRATED pleader, whilst examin- 
ing some witnesses at the bar, heard an er- 
gan playing in the street. : “I never hear 
an organ played well,” said. the noble 
Lord, but it quite sends me to heaven.” 
“¢ Arrah, please your Honour,” said an 
Irishman who stood near him, “I think 
it would be.well if your Honour was to 
get his Majesty’s best organ-player to 
play you a tune on your death-bed, for 1 
think your Hononr will never get to 
heaven any other way.” .-GS. 
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Axsriparos is one of the Cyclades, and 
is situated in the Egean Sea, or Grecian 
i It is a small island, about 
sixteen miles in circumference, and lies 
two miles to the west of the celebrated 
Paros, from which circumstance it derives 
its name, andi in the Greek sig- 
nifying opposite to. Its singular and most 
interesting grotto, though so inferior in 
size to the cavern in Kentucky, has at- 
tracted. the attention of an infinite number 
of travellers, The entrance to this superb 
is on the side of a rock, and is a 
arch, formed of craggy stones, over- 
—_— brambles and creeping plants, 
which bestow on it a gloominess at once 
awful and agreeable. Having proceeded 
about thirty paces within it, the traveller 
enters a low narrow alley, surrounded on 
every‘side by stones, which, by the light 
of. torches, glitter like diamonds; the 
whole being covered and lined throughout 
with small crystals, which give, by their 
different reflections, a variety of colours. 
At the end of this alley or passage, ha 
a rope tied-round his waist, he is led to 
the brink of an- awful precipice, and is 
thence lowered into a.deep abyss, the 
gloom pervading which makes him regret 
“ of diamonds” he has just 
quitted. He has not as yet, however, 
teached the. grotto, but is‘ led forward 
about forty paces, beneath a roof of rugged 
rocks, amid a scene of terrible darkness, 
and at a vast depth from. the surface of 
the earth, to the-brink : of. another preci- 
Bice, much deeper and more awful than 


ie former. 


Having descended this precipice, which 


Grotto of Antiparos. 


— 


is not accomplished without considerable 
difficulty, the traveller enters a 

the pn Te and beauty of whi oan be 
but imperfectly described. It is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. in length, about 
nine feet high, yo in a seven, - with 
a-bottom of a fine green glossy marble. 
The walls and arched roof are as smooth 


pre hyry, which, by the reflec., 
tion e lights, presents an appearance 
inconceivably grand. At the extremity 
of this passage is a sloping wall, formed 
of a single mass of purple marble, studded 
with sprigs of rock crystal, which, from 
the glow of the purple behind, appear 
like a continued range of a. 
Another slanting passage, with 
petrifactions, representing the figures of 
snakes and other animals, and having 
towards its extremity two pillars of beau. 


ving tiful yellow marble, which seem ta sup- 


the roof, leads to the last precipice, 
Vind: to amended by ti cunae of 
ladder. The traveller, who has descended 
to the depth of ‘nearly one thousand five 
hundred feet — the surface, now en- 
ters the magnificent grotto, to procure a 
sight of which hé has endured so much 
fatigue. It is in width three hundred and 
sixty feet ; in length three hundred and 
forty ; and in most one hundred 
and eighty in height. By the aid of torch- 
light, ds himself beneath an immense 
and finely-vaulted arch, overspread with 
icicles of white shining marble,. many of 
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. Dr.-Clarke, who visited this celebrated 
grotto in 1802, thus describes it :— 
- The mode of descent is by ropes, 


‘round a stalactite pillar. In this man- 
Ner, we were conducted, first down one 
declivity, and then down another, until 
we entered the spacious chambers of this 
truly enchanted . The roof, the 
floor, the sides of a whole series of mag- 
nificent caverns, were entirely invested 
with a dazzling incrustation as white as 
snow. Columns, some of which were 
five-and-twenty feet in length, pended in 
fine icicle forms above our heads: for- 
tunately some of them are so far above the 
= of the —— — - a 

uring many ages, have visited this place, 
‘that-bo lente been able to injure or to 
‘semove them. Others extended from the 
yoof to the floor, with diameters equal to 
that of the mast of a first-rate ship of the 
jine, The. incrustations of the floor, 


dered as a species of crystallization ; and 
as the Ie of exystallizath ion is so sur- 
Prisingly manifested by several pheno- 


plant and: the stonc; but it cannot be 
said, that a principle of life cxistiag in 
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the former: has been imparted to the latter. 
The last chamber into which we ee 
its 


if this be 





Reminiscences. 
No. XII. 


SIR M. M. LOPEZ. 


“ Various religions, various tenets hold, 
But all one God acknowledge, namely, go/d.” 


THERE are some persons, in whom the 
spirit of trade.is vo ingrafied that it 
seems of their nature : they Icok at 
every through the magnifying glass 
of gain, and n g in their estimation 
is. worth the pursuit, unless a 
be the result. Lord Byron the 
love of money an old gentleman’s vice ; 
but I know a comparatively young man, 
whose passion for gold is as ardent as a 
lover’s for his mistress, who seems to 
have studied three books only, ‘“ Cocker’s 
Arithmetic,” “The Young Man’s Best 
Companion,” and “« How to grow Rich.” 
He dearly loves the funds, beeause, ashe 
says, “‘ sleep as sound as will, the 
interest is going on ;” and he thinks that 
the grand summum bonum of happiness 
is to heap. up riches.—Sir M. M. 
seems as. if this spirit was mixed up in 
his composition. Although he many 
ears since quitted his profession,. there 
Soagaaheas i yet the atmosphere of 
a merchant, and. it appears to be the air 
in which he finds the purest delight and 
the most solid comfort.. A few anecdotes 
will confirm this. He lives in a magni« 
poor say to which is attached a:fine 
ly conservatory, vinery, forcing 
jouses, and pinery. best of the 
fruit, however, is sold; and dining one 
day at the house of —.—, he compli. 
mented that gentleman on the ‘excellence 
of his fruit, and concluded by.observing, 
that although he had been at a considera~ 


said the gentleman, “then your gardence 
is rogue, and I should give him 


notice to quit immediately—ehy, Sir, 


y that very pine came out of your own 
” ° 


A gentleman had shewn Sir M..some 
civility, and hc was anxious to return :it., 
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Hating seen’ a very fine queen pine in the 
house, he Seaired 1 to be cut, and getting 
into his carriage, drove off to present it. 
In passing, however, a fruiterer’s shop, 
he saw some pines-exposed. He imme- 
diately ali 
ba Here is one, Sir, said the fruiterer, 
at seven shillings.” ‘‘ Indeed,” said 
Sir M., ‘then what do you think this is 
worth 2?” producing the queen pine from 
under his coat. “ Why, Sir, that is 
worth half a guinea.” ‘Very well,” 
replied Sir M, “‘ then you buy this of me, 


and I’ll buy yours,”—which was ac- 
cordingly done. The seven-shilling 
was , and the three shil- 


gs and sixpence were with the utmost 
a deposited in the treasury of 
Notwithstanding this peculiarity, Sir 
M. is generous ; and, on oe occa- 
am, bo has shewn all the feelings of a 
tender heart, and all the traits of a really 
benevelent disposition. Many years 
since, an anecdote was related: to me 
= does justice to te and heart, 
and I regret exceedingly that my memo: 
will. not serve me in “this icular. 2 
Tecent anecdote, however, will: suffice ta 
shew, that the spirit of benevolence and 
the spirit of trade are still hovering 
around him. A respectable tradesman 
-~ experienced 4 severe yee a 
e neighbouring gen Opened a 
subscription for Fg the head of 
which stood Sir M. M. L——. When 
the payment was to be made, the trades- 
man presented himself, and Sir M. gave 
him a draft -at twenty-one days on his 
banker, at the same time asking what 
was intended to be done with the draft.— 
“ ny, Sir,” replied the tradesman, “I 
want the money for present purposes, and 
therefore I must get it discounted.” **J°d2 
discount it for you,” returned the baronet, 
and strange to say, he immediately did 
80, deducting the interest. +t 





Fav Common-=Place Book. 
No. VIII. 


Tux literary curiosities which might be 
collected from the various ancient churches 


stances, I have always felt an anxicty 
to see.collectiops of this sort, and have not 


. ubfrequently gone out of my way to make 


and inquired: the prices. from 


gusting than to see the joke seulptured 
on a stone, beneath see festering, 
in humiliating putrefaction, the remains 
of one who lived,- and was 
and beloved, at least in his or het own 
circle; but occasionally these quaint. 
nesses are the result of 

claims our pity, or peculi 
in which the departed lived. On the 
other hand, a few simple expressive lines, 
or a well-chosen text of scripture, may 


“ Point a moral or adorn a tale,” 


merited oblivion. The quaint me 
will be introduced, onl sac believe 
they are really to be found on the tomb. - 
stones from which they profess to have 
been copied ; and I shall commence with 
them :— 

He died of a quinsey, —_- 

And was buried at Binsey. 


To the memory of Father, Mother, and I, 
Who all of us died in one year; 
Father lies at Salisbury, 
And Mother and T lies here. 


Gentle reader, gentle reader, 

Look on the spot where I do lie; 
I was always a very good feeder, 

But now the worms do feed on I. 

But enough of this key : now for some 
epitaphs, such as they ought to be; and 
here is one copied from a marble 
which I lament to say is much broken 
and dilapidated—not by time, but by the 
spirit of gratuitous and, wilful mischief, 

t is in the church-yard of Hove, near 
Brighthelmstone, and must be admired 
for its neat and pathetic detail by all 
readers of discernment :-—~ 

Sacred to “oo MEMORY of 


argaret, : 
Wife of Charles Badham, M.D..F.B.S; 
In her, not any virtue was wanting 
which. conduces to the perfection of - the 
female character, nor any graee that can 








fecommend, adorn, and endear it; the 
bounty of nature had added to the most 
impressive beauty, all that is excellent in 
Undies aa oe sae f 
ismayed by the rapid ap’ 0 
a disease full of suffering, she calmly wit- 
nessed from her chamber in the adjacent 
cottage, the signs of an advancing sum- 
i of — neo — htful 
Ut) of tem; ‘or’ er to ex 
the uae the moe corn chan, one 
her eye ; she witnessed the decay of the 
last rose at her para AB! di - mo- 
mentary expression of impatience disturb 
that serene disposition, for which, though 
life had many sources of endearment, 
ovinh th etn te iety and i 
i e which pi ine 
nocence aie, te awai' po will of 
God ; and on the first day of harvest, at 
the hour when the doubtful light of morn- 
ing summoned the reapers to the field, 
her sufferi were gently terminated, 
and her meek spirit had arrived at the as- 
sured mansions of eternal rest; leaving 
of human grief together with six enlidren 
juman gri er with six 
of her love to witness, rather than share it. 


Ona Child, buried in Hove church-yard. 
Yes, thou art fled, and saints a welcome 


sin 
Thine infant spirit soar’d on angel wing ; 
Our blind affection might have hop’d thy 


stay— : 
The voice of God has call’d his child 
i away. 
Like Samuel, early in the temple found, 
Sweet rose of Sharon, plant of heavenly 


grow 
@h! more than Samuel bless’d, to thee 
.. Was given, 

The God he serv’d on earth, to serve in 

~ heaven, 

On an Ancient. 

Gentle as pious, in thy death the same, 
One parting sigh dissolv’d thine aged 
F frame ; 
By faith supported, by misfortune tried 
The a” rose to  bocereag the mortal 


How sweet a thing is death, to all who 
know . 

That all on earth is vanity and woe ! 

Who,: taught by sickness, Jong have 
ceas’d to dread 


The stroke that bears them.to this peace- 
ful bed !. . 

Few are. our days ; yet while those days 

Our joys must yield to grief, our ease to 


-~ 
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Then tell me, weary pilgrim, which is 
The toilsome journey, or the trav'ller’s 
test ? 


On Two Infants. 
The storm that sweeps the wintry sky, 
No more disturbs their deep reposc, 
The summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose. 


To the memory of a beloved Wife. 
A tender plant, borne from the fost’ring 


That breathe on Avon's margin, droop’d 
and died. : : ; 

Yet time shall be, sweet plant, a gale 
divine 

Shall thee restore. And thou, in health 
and youth, 

By — streams of peace shall ever 


ive. 
And flourish in the Paradise of God ! 


On an only Son. 
Away with the sigh and the tear, 
Though he’s gone and for ever away ; 
For he ne’er caus’d a sigh tous here— - 
He ne’er from his God went astray ! 


On aneonely and muche lamentede childe, 
Noe wonder that his moder wepte, 
Noe wonder that she sighede, 
He never drewe from her eyne a tear, 
Till the daie on whiche hee dyed. 


To the memory of Lieut. 
Is it not sweet to see the western wave, 
Bright burning with the rays of setting 
sun ? 
Is it not sweet, when twilight’s come and 





gone, 
And the day's toil is past, to sink’ at 


In gentle, peaceful sleep ? It is, it is. 
So, — it is sweet for him whose 
ait 


Rests Crucified, to fell asleep in 
th. 

Faith * the dew that cools the burning 
row 

Dries up the falling tear, composes de- 
cently 

The drooping head, and softly turns the 

e RY tis 


Unto ot heaventy hill, O Zion ! 
Thou who dost gaze, aread my lesson 


right ; 
And when thou enterest on the journey: 
drear 


Thou shalt be calm anon, as I am calm— 
Thy — spirit. with: thy 
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On an Infant. 


Just to her lips the cup of life she press’d, 
Found the eae bitter, and refus’d the 


rest ; 
She felt averse to life’s returning day, 
And softly sigh’d her little soul away. 
Epear. 





Scientific Amusements. 
No. VIII. 


ARITHMETICAL RECREATIONS 
RECREATION 1. 
To tell beforehand the amount of a sum 
in addition, when the first row only is 
down, leaving it to your opponent to put 
what figures he pleases, with this proviso, 
that you place a row for each one of his. 
—You must first decide as to the number 
of lines or rows, say five; then a row 
being put down, ask to look at it, and 
without seeming to, do so, copy it exactly, 
and add a 2 at the commencement (or a 
3, if the sum consist of 7 rows); now 
tell your opponent, that let him put what 
figures he p this shall be the pro- 
duct; which you must then deposit safe 
without its being seen; after he has 
placed the uve —_ rows, awe the 
appearance of so doing, you must observe 
em accurately, = ‘ ut down such 
underneath as will make the units 
of each double row ten, and all the other 
columns nine. Should a cipher occur in 
the unit column, you must place a cipher 
likewise underneath, and abe one double 
row of the next column ten; but if a 
cipher be in any other column, a 9 in 
course must be added to make the amount 
9. An example will render this per- 
spicuous. 








Ex. 1. without Ex. 2. with | 
ciphers. phers. 
785346 647954 
463874 514780 
785127 790469 
536126 485220 
214873 209531 

2785346 2647954 
RECREATION 2. 

A person multiplying @ given number 
by any amount he pleases, transposing 
the product, and leaving out a figure, to 
tell the amount left out.—Let the given 
amount consist of figures, which, on being 


added . 

ber of nines without remainder ; thus, 
763218 make 27, which contain 3 nines 
without any remaining: now let the 
above, or any number so constituted, be 
multiplied by any amount, the product 


will invariably possess the same quality ; 
to find the figure left out, pts e 
nines, and what the remainder wants of 
9 is the number deficient ; thus, 763218, 
multiplied by 364, amounts to 277811352, 
or 36, containing 4 nines; but trans- 
posed, and a figure deficient, might stand 
11873272, or 31, 3 nines and 4 remain. 
ing, shewing 5 deficient. Should the 
amount be without remainder, then the 
deficiency must be a cipher, if any be 
actually left out, and the sum correct : 
any number of ciphers may be added. to 
the given number, as they in course are 
not reckoned any thing. 


RECREATION 3. 
Any amount being named, by adding a 
Sigure to that amount, it shall be divisible 
by 9, without any remaining.—On the 


what that figure is deficient of 9, is the 
number to be added to make the amount 
divisible by nine. Should it so happen, 


hat the figures presented form an equal 


uantity of nines, then adda cipher: the 
} or ci may be placed between 
any of the 


RECREATION 4. 

A person having written an even numa 
ber on one card and an odd on another, 
and holding one ineach hand, to tell whi 
ts the odd and which the even.—Desire 
him to multiply the number in his right 
had by 3 (or any odd number), and that 
in his left by 4 (or any even number), 
and tell you if the sum of the cts 
added together be odd or even. If it be 
even, the even number is in the 
but if odd, the even number is in the left 


RECREATION 5, 


are figures: in the number, and 
subtract that sum from the number of 
nines. Let another person add the dif. 
ference to the largest number, and taki 
away the first figure of the amount, 
it to the last figure, and that sum will be 
the difference of the two numbers; 
For example: John, who: is:22, tells 
Thomas, who is older, that he can dis. 
cover the difference of their ages; he 
therefore privately deducts 22 from 99 
(his age consisting of two figures,. he of 
course takes two nines); the difference, 


which is 77, he tells 18 to add to 


his age, and to take away the first figure 
from the amount, and add it to the last 


| 
| 


‘0 


a 
3 





figure, ‘and that will be tho difference of 

vheit aged; thus, = 

The difference between John’s age 
and 99 is 


: 9is- + - - = 7 
To which Thomas adding his age - 35 
wy wa bh ae - 12 
Then ig away the first figure 
“1, ‘and adding it A the figure 2, 
thesum'is° - - - - 13 
Which add'to John’sage - - 22 


Givesthe age of Thomas - ~~ 35 


RECREATION 6. 


tell him, moreover, that if you stake first, 
‘shall ‘never make the even century, 
you will. In order to do which, you 
imust'first stake 1, and remembering the 


century himself, or pre- 
¥ent you from-making it. If he stake 
must:endeavour to get posses- 
one of the above series. 


p required to write all the permu- 
i .the-Alphabet.—The uta~ 
» various: ways in which the 24 
‘the alphabet can- be written, ap- 
almost incredible; yet on caleula~ 
they will be. found to consist of 


& 


if 


Bali 
pula 
: 

3 


ore, 
small that not one should take up more 
be than. 1-100 part of a. square 


inch, ‘the.inches in a pe on yard 


129,600, which is the number of 

each square yard will contain; 
ftierefore, if the above sum be divided by 
129,600, the quotient, which will be 
478,741;050,720,092,160, will be the 
number of yards required. But as all the 
24 letters are contained in every Ue 


tation, it will lr times 
@s large, or 11,489,785,217,282,211,840 
urface 18,620 times as 

earth, that con- 
ng only 617,197,435,008,000 square 


Cravis. 
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THE MIRROR> 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public FJournals. 


PENSIVE STANZAS TO MISS M. A, TREE. 


My Jasamine! my Myrtle! my Rose | 
My pretty, my favourite Tree! 
I shall give ap the. play, heaven knows! 
“Hf you give up its temple, and me! 
What's Clari without you,and what 
Farmer Fawcett’s old corn-yard ?—I care 
Not for Home, sweet Home, where you are not 
Nor a palace, if you are not there | 


If 1 knew Mr. Bradshaw, I would 
Remonstrate against your retreat ! 
Now Rosalind dies in the wood, 
And Rosina must rot in the wheat ! 
Your marriage wil! consecrate two 
With happiness, that I believe! 
But what is the Pablic to do? . 
What the wor!d— what must I do—but grieve? 


Have you given us Pittites a thought? 
Your earliest admirers, Miss Tree? 
Ts the love of a populace nought? 
Is my happiness nothing to me? 
Oh, think ere you enter th. ring, 
--Phe prize-ring when you are within it, ~ 
What voice will be left us to sing,— 
What voice like thine own, little Linnet ? 


When you sing-when you speak—Lady-bird ! 
“ ‘Youare somehow so musical-sweet ; , 
That one thinks your heart's echo is heard, 
And one’s own begins straightway te beat! 
Your eye hath a music I swear! , 
And your step hatha melody too! 
@h! 1 think, on my life your whole air 
Is an air—and the town thinks s0 too! 


You'remind me of dreams,—fairy-tales,— 

| Book fancies,—and poesy things ;— 

Your Psyche-like voice never fails 

~ To make my mind tske to its wings! 

Youre the “‘ singing Tree,” that Fairy One,» 
Which in. pantomime now one may see? 

You‘re the orange, bee-lov'd, in the sun! 
A person alive,—yet a Tree! 


Where will honest Will Shakspeare's old songs,— 
Old songs of the heart,—find atone _ 
Fit to make mellow work of the wrongs 
And the joys of true-love, when you're gone. 
Oh! think, dear M. A.! ere you part, 
What Orlando Will do for a mate? ; 
What a death-blow to Viola’s heart ?— -- 
Do you think Mr. B. couldn't wait? 


Other singers there may be,—there are— 
Vestris, with the garb ofa lad on ;— 
No musical yoice has Miss Carr, 
But that isn't the case with Miss Graddon. 
Miss Hallande is charming, no doubt, 
And Miss Povey sings sweetly ’tis true, 
Bat not these, nor thie Stephens, can rout 
My remembrances, Myrtle! of you! 


Mrs. Orger remains,—Mrs. Bupn,— 
Mrs. West,—-but then she has no voice ! 
Qh! x think not on them !—-No! nor on - 
Mrs. Yates, Mrs, Harlowe, Mise Boyce! 
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Een thy seniors I once could esteem ! 
Every dear old autumnal delight ! 

But my Davenport now is no dream ! 
And my grove is gone out of my sight! 


Miss Chester in fulness of bloom, 

Her sweetuess may waste on the air; 
Miss P. (Lady L.) in a room 

May warble, but I’m in despair ! ? 
Miss Love may be merry, not wise, 

With her laugh, light and short as her gown; 
Miss Foote, with her dangerous eyes, 

May return if sho pleases, to town !— 


But if you go,—I pack up my heart! 
Take a place, for some grove, by the stage,— 

And in silence, outside, { depart, — 

 Tovent, in the forests, my rage! 

I'll read As you like It, and pine 
Over roots and remembrance :—And I 

Will, by Heaven! as the June days decline, 
Cut your name on your namesake,—and die! 

London Magazine. 





PAiscellanies. 


‘GROWTH OF THE WILLOW. 


Van-HEtmonr planted a willow-tree of 
five pounds weight in a tub, watered it 
with rain and distilled water, and to 
Secure it from any other earth getting 
‘orafed tin; five 
years after he weighed the trec, and found 
its@veight to be 169, pounds three ounces, 
and the earth only diminished two ounces 
in its weight.—Observation: A willow 
is a thirsty tree, and in ‘five years timé 
must have taken in many tons of water ; 
in its interstices many particles of earth 
must have been carried and could have no 
exit, therefore have remained in tlie tree. - 





THE TROUBADOURS. 


THE Troubadours (or inventors of poe- 
tical romance), composed songs, &c., 
which an inferior class called jongleurs, 
sung to the harp at feasts and solemnities. 
They sung of war and battles; of the 
wonderful adventures of knights; of 
the beauty and virtues of damsels. 
they adorned those damsels with every 
possible grace and accomplishment, the 
poet sometimes fell in love with the crea- 
ture of his own imagination, and conti- 
nued to make sonnets and love-songs on 
women who existed no where else ; and if 
any of them afterwards met with a lady 
more interesting than usua!, all the vir- 
tues and graces which he had collested in 
bie sonnets, for the use of his ideal mis. 
tress, were applied to this real. lady, 
whom, he would continue to ce- 
lebrate in his poems for years. Thus it 





often happened among the treubadouts, 
that instead of love taking the ‘the 
poet made the love. Many have believed 
that this was the case with Petrarch. But, 
however that may be, the works of the 
troubadours came every day more into 
vogue. The profession was highly -re- 
spected ; and the most disti of 
those who followed it were chetk tied in 
private society, and great, favdiitites at 
the courts. ey were even freed from 
taxes. Some sovereign princes became 
80 intoxicated with the: works of ‘the 
troubadours, that they were vain of being 
enrolled in their number. The -most 
eminent of these, was Richard the Firat 
of England. This pririce had a passion- 
ate taste for poetry. He had composed 
= pO —— and was after. 
wai e subject of many ; cularly 
of one entitled, “ The Tecnnes of ad 
ehard Ceeur de Lion,” which, with added 
fictions, celebrates his warlike exploits 
d his crusade. From this 

Mr. Thomas Warton gives sev eX 
tracts. In that which describes the due] 
between Richard and the soldan, at’ the 
siege of Babylon, it is said of the latter, 


© A faucon brede in honde he bare, 
For he thoght he wold.thare 
Have slayne Richarde with treasowne,” 


The learned gentleman imagines, that 
by this faucon brode is meant a hawk; 
and that the soldan is represented with 
the bird on his fist, to show his indiffers 
ence orcdntempt for the adve with 
whom he was going to fight. Mr. Warton 
supports this conjecture by mentioning 
curious Gothic picture, the subject’ of 
which is-supposed to bé this'same duel ; 
and some very old -tapestry, on’ which 
heroes are represented on‘horseback with 
— on their —- adds, that in 
eu times, no leman- appeared ‘on 
horseback, but with a: ‘hawk s0 placed. 
But with all due respect to the authority 
of the picture and '» and ali pos- 
sible deference to Mr. Warton’s opinion, 
I cannot help that the faucon 


hinki 
As rode signified a broad faulchion which 


the soldan had in his hand, with which 
he certainly had a better chance of killing 
Richard i witha hawk on his’ fists 
unless, indeed, the soldan had reagon to 
expect the same assistance from his haw’ 
that Valerius Corous received ‘from ¢ 
crow, in his duel with the Gaul. 

the same poem we are informed 
that. Richard carried a battle-axe from 
England, that made him more than s 
match for the soldan. : 


« King Richarde I understonde, 
Or he went ont of Engelonde, 





4a 


- Let him make an axe for thé nones , 
To brake therewith the Saracyns bones ; 
The heed was wrought right well’ 
Therein was twenti pounde of stele 
And when he come into Cyprys londe 
The axe took he in his honde, 
eee ae Graves 

; Tlie Gryffons away fast rapped » 
eatecthine in this poem can give a 
notion, of .the terror with which- 
"s; prowess had struck the in- 
fidels than what. is recorded, in plain 
prose, by raged that. when the Sara. 
cens were al oh oo horses started 
at rnd unusu ey said to their. 
beet, mei at the same time, 
é 


od ee yop cy 
ly, was not injurious. to reputa- 
fion, or, at least, that many husbands 
were of this opinion, is evident, for the 
husbends in general were as vain of hav- 
2s attached to their ladies, 
pM chen ate gerade conte De. It. is 
probable, therefore, that this spe. 

¢ies of attachment ofa trouhetomea ag th 
ried lady he chose for the theme of 

jis poetry, laid ithe foundation al the 
ae ee ee ; 





She Gatherer. 


“Tam but 9 Gatherer and a di er of other 
men's stuff.” — Wott. a 


- walk round ‘the 


_A CLERICAL PUN. 


A Pogs woman who about a twelve. 
month is had lost her husband, -a 
tign of most excellent character, heating 
that a of very dissolute manners 
‘was to be buried close to him, went crying 
sbesg- nas ; ser th Ad = penn ie 
poor, dear Would be corrupted. 
ite ‘our pence you ein woman,” 

parson, ‘ your husband’s cor- 
rupled already. 


; _ EPIGRAM. 
& A tengue I've for-your supper ot 
dearest Tom,” said Kate et 
”* cried Tom, “TH touch it tne 
my share of late.” 


a 
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EPITAPH ON A DRUNKARD. - 

WEEP not for him, the warmest tear 
that’s shed, 

mee —s o’er th’ unconscious 


: Take the advice these friendly lines would 


give— ' a} 
Live not to drink, but only drink to live. 
y = _ CS. Wess. 


~  EPIGRAM ae 
[IMITATED FROM THE GREEK OF ~ 
HIEROCLES.] 
Ha, ha, m og friend, why I saw you 
last wt 
Ina dicen, quoth the sapient Teak : * 


Excuse me, Sir, that I was-so unpelite ~ 
As to meet you—nor offer “We 
(For the Mirror.) 
A witty peop who sto} ina 
int to dine, ‘asked the baidiekt ato 
could have for ig dinner, w! ct 
Pg Apo gol world, Sir.\’ * 
he, “* bring me 2 fine’ dal. 

on and dying ah sauce,” open which 
she stared with astonishment, and said, . 
- ‘a was impossible,”. “s ef 

he, ““ you said I . 


landlady, “ but’ 'T. ioeant any, 
season,” 


in reason and 
ied B.D, 


GROVE, THE TABLE DECKER, 


Oxp Mr. Grove, the table-decker at St. 
James's, used, a8 aé he was able, te 


every . 
Bernard, then a ia nee Bie aecie 
dently in‘the Mall.’ isha ,? 
said he, “ why you look vastly well 

you continue to take your usual walk 

“ No, sir,”’ replied the man ; asoabh 
do so much now; I cannot get reund: the 
park ; but F yeSitean 
stead, I go half round abd beck.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To W. F. and. Owynne, we return our beat 
thinks ; thé-drawings ‘they have forwarded are 
in the hands of the engraver. We should like to 
see the Scottish Ramble, if not too long ; it may 
be sent through the bookseller. Ansvers to ont 
remaining. correspondents in our next. 
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